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ON  THE 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour. 

BY  THE 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  K.C.B.,  M.P. 

Being  an  Address  delivered  to  a  Meeting  of  his  Constituents  in  the 
South  Division  of  Leeds^  Nov.  12,  i8gi. 


Last  year  I  addressed  you  on  the  general  principles  in- 
volved in  Trades  Unions  and  strikes,  touching  only 
cursorily  on  a  limit  to  the  day's  work  without  a  decrease  of 
the  day's  wages.  I  now  propose  to  discuss  the  latter  ques- 
tion more  fully  than  formerly.  The  working  classes  have  a 
right  to  ask  their  representatives  to  consider  subjects  so 
pregnant  to  their  future  interests.  They  are  not  confined  to 
one  country,  for  the  whole  world  is  discussing  them,  so  there 
must  be  some  underlying  cause  to  produce  an  agitation  so 
universal. 

agitation  in  foreign  countries. 

In  Russia,  where  freedom  of  discussion  is  sternly  re- 
pressed. Nihilism  becomes  rampant.  In  Germany  it  reared 
its  ugly  head,  until  the  present  emperor  abandoned  the 
policy  of  his  predecessors  by  encouraging  the  discussion  of 
social  subjects.  In  the  United  States  a  form  of  Socialism, 
very  much  resembling  Nihilism,  at  one  time  assumed  serious 
proportions,  until  stamped  out  in  Chicago  and  Pennsylvania 
by  such  stern,  repressive  measures  as  only  a  ruling  people 
can  employ  against  part  of  a  people.  Nihilism  there  was  a 
senseless  crime  against  liberty,  because  discussion  is  free, 
and  the  people,  tolerant  to  unwisdom,  will  not  tolerate  argu- 
ments by  murder  and  dynamite.  Everywhere,  when  freedom 
of  discussion  is  allowed,  the  human  forces  at  work  will 
ultimately  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  reason — the 
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intolerants  on  the  one  side  and  the  doctrinaires  on  the  other 
being  left  behind  in  the  march  of  progress. 

AGITATION  AT  HOME. 

In  our  own  country  the  agitation  of  labour  questions  is 
satisfactory.  No  doubt  there  is  still  much  unformed 
opinion,  but  it  is  rapidly  forming  as  discussion  proceeds. 
Free  discussion  is  the  best  means  of  public  education. 
Trades  Unions  do  much  to  promote  it.  Is  there  any  con- 
stituency of  working  men  who  could  be  got  together  to  listen 
to  a  discourse  such  as  I  am  about  to  give  unless  they  had 
previously  been  educated  in  Trades  Unions?  You  have 
given  to  labour  questions  more  attention  than  myself ;  but 
still  I  know  that  you  will  wish  me  to  address  you  in  the 
spirit  of  the  words  which  Edmund  Burke  addressed  to 
the  electors  of  Bristol — "  Your  representative  owes  you  not 
his  industry  only,  but  his  judgment,  and  he  betrays  instead 
of  serving  you  if  he  sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion.''  In  the 
Congress  of  Trades  Unions  at  Newcastle  this  year  the  dis- 
cussions were  admirable.  The  working  men  felt  strongly, 
and  represented  facts  truly  and  straightly  as  they  knew 
them,  while  extreme  views  were  modified  by  discussion. 
They  were  not  always  right — who  of  us  are? — but  they  gave 
truth  as  they  felt  it,  though  they  accepted  stronger  revela- 
tions of  truth  when  made  manifest  by  discussion.  The  con- 
clusions which  I  intend  to  present  to  you  may  be  right  or 
wrong,  but  I  certainly  do  not  err  in  want  of  faith  in  work- 
ing men. 

"  We  will  bide  the  coming  changes,  we  have  faith  in  human  kind, 
In  its  wisdom,  in  its  ration,  in  its  heart,  and  in  its  mind." 

To-night  I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  extreme 
views  of  Socialists,  as  they  have  no  interest  for  a  body  of 
skilled  working  men  such  as  I  have  the  honour  to  address. 
I  allude  to  such  questions  as  that  the  State  should  become 
the  employer  or  subsidiser  of  labour ;  that  laws  should  be 
made  for  the  equalisation  of  wages,  so  that  the  idle  and  in- 
capable should  obtain  the  same  pay  as  workmen  of  character 
and  capacity ;  that  the  skilled  operative  should  be  restrained 
by  the  State  in  the  free  use  of  his  own  time  and  the  earning 
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of  his  own  wages.  These  are  questions  outside  the  practical 
issues  before  you,  and  for  which  you  have  httle  sympathy. 
You  know  that  no  social  reforms  will  be  permanent,  or 
stand  on  a  sound  basis,  unless  they  are  just,  useful,  and 
preserve  individual  liberty.  What  you  do  want  me  to 
discuss  is  how  you  are  best  to  obtain  good  wages,  with  a 
fair  limit  of  the  working  day,  so  that  you  may  be  enabled  to 
enjoy  leisure  for  the  happiness  of  domestic  life  and  for  your 
own  physical,  moral,  and  mental  improvement. 

FUNDAMENTAL  CAUSES  OF  LABOUR  AGITATION. 

Before  I  discuss  these  general  questions,  let  me  allude 
to  what  I  think  are  the  fundamental  causes  which  have 
produced  the  general  agitation  of  labour  questions  through- 
out civilised  communities,  and  led  to  the  extreme  views 
as  to  State  interference  with  labour,  as  well  as  to  the  desire 
to  make  adjustments  to  the  changed  condition  of  labour. 

The  chief  fact  is  that  machinery,  applied  to  production 
and  distribution,  has  largely  encroached  on  the  individualism 
of  labour  by  making  each  man  a  small  part  of  the  general 
machine  of  industry,  through  the  division  of  labour.  In 
old  times  a  workman  knew  the  whole  of  his  craft  and  could 
work  skilfully  in  any  part  of  its  details,  so  he  loved  and 
honoured  his  work,  and  was  proud  of  his  individual  skill 
as  a  workman.  When  production  became  enlarged  by 
machinery,  the  division  of  labour  confined  him  to  one 
small  corner  of  the  industry,  while  he  was  reduced  to  be 
part  of  a  great  industrial  machine,  in  which  he  largely  lost 
his  individuality,  and  might  know  little  of  the  principles  or 
practice  of  the  industry  in  which  he  worked.  Then  in- 
dustry was  rapidly  changing,  in  consequence  of  which 
labour  experienced  constant  dislocations  requiring  new 
adjustments  in  its  application. 

Hence  arose  the  need  of  technical  education  to  adapt  a 
man  to  the  constant  changes  in  progress.  Such  education 
was  needed  to  restore  the  pride  and  dignity  of  the  workman 
by  giving  him  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  his  calling,  and 
restoring  to  him  that  individualism  which  he  had  lost.  It 
is,  fortunately,  only  in  great  factories  that  the  great  sub- 
division of  labour  acts  so  strongly  against  individualism, 
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and  they  contain  only  one-tenth,  or  at  most  two-tenths,  of 
the  labourers.  The  other  nine-tenths,  less  affected  by  sub- 
division of  labour,  still  depend  upon  their  individual 
capacity,  skilled  aptitudes,  and  manual  dexterity. 

Not  only  technical  education,  but  also  the  combination 
of  workmen  into  Trades  Unions,  are  necessary  in  order 
that  they  may  understand  and  enforce  the  proper  relations 
of  capital  and  consumption  to  labour,  and  that  they  may 
aid  in  the  direction  of  those  forces  which  work  together  in 
social  dynamics.  The  Trade  Unionism  of  to-day  is  only  an 
evolution  of  ancient  forms  of  combination  which  existed 
long  before  Paul  offended  the  craft  of  silversmiths  at  Ephesus. 
As  I  have  referred  to  Greece,  I  may  say  that  it  is  as  true 
now  as  when  the  old  Greek  Epicharmus  put  it  in  words, 
The  gods  for  labour  give  us  all  good  things."  The  word 
gods  "  means  the  forces  of  nature  which  you  have  to  use 
in  every  act  of  human  labour.  You  must  know  these  if  you 
are  to  act  upon  the  development  of  labour  questions  with 
safety  and  intelligence.  The  sweat  of  the  brow  is  lessened 
by  the  conception  of  the  brain.  Let  me,  however,  pass  to 
your  immediate  object,  which  is  to  know  how  you  can 
secure  good  wages  with  limited  work. 

CONDITIONS  FOR  GOOD  WAGES. 

Undoubtedly  wages  have  increased  largely  under  machine 
production,  because  the  improved  methods,  both  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  have  opened  to  us  the  markets  of 
the  whole  world.  Products  have  much  lessened  in  price, 
and  when  cheapness  is  the  result  of  progressive  industry,  it 
creates  new  demands  under  which  the  rate  of  wages  always 
rises.  Combination  of  workmen  has  often  quickened  the 
rise,  because  the  Unions  can  assert  for  labour  that  it  should 
receive  a  fair  share  of  the  increased  profits.  Wages,  as  a 
fact,  are  paid  out  of  the  product,  but  as  its  selling  value 
depends  upon  three  factors,  the  practical  source  of  wages 
maybe  said  to  come — (i)  from  the  profits  of  capital;  (2) 
from  the  pockets  of  the  consumer ;  (3)  from  increased  pro- 
duction, either  by  better  methods,  or  still  more  from  in- 
creased efficiency  of  working  men  in  applying  these  methods. 
The  three  sources  are  absolutely  dependent,  the  one  upon 
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the  other ;  but  there  is  a  tendency  among  the  working  men 
to  overvalue  the  first  two  sources,  and  to  depreciate  the  last. 

It  is,  indeed,  natural  when  working  men  remain  poor,  and 
see  certain  of  the  employers  becoming  rich,  that  they  should 
consider  the  profits  on  capital  as  a  chief  source  of  wages. 
Yet  they  are  not  the  chief  source.  Capital  is  the  result  of 
stored-up  labour,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  money,  required  to 
set  an  industry  in  motion,  just  as  storage  batteries  are  used 
to  produce  the  electric  light.  That  is  true,  whether  the 
capital  is  furnished  by  individuals,  by  joint-stock,  or  by 
co-operation.  But  it  is  not  manual  labour  alone  which 
becomes  capital  by  storage.  High  organisation,  good 
management,  great  mercantile  powers,  all  contribute  to  the 
creation  of  capital.  In  modern  civilisation  capital  and 
labour,  when  in  intelligent  co-operation,  should  have  iden- 
tical interests ;  but  they  are  not  always  in  harmony,  because 
each  desires  to  get  a  share  of  the  product  that  is  not  always 
just  to  the  other. 

The  tendency  of  modern  history  is  certainly  to  lower 
the  profits  on  capital,  sometimes  so  greatly  that  there 
ceases  to  be  an  inducement  for  capitalists  to  main- 
tain and  extend  manufacturing  industries.  When  this 
results  there  is  scarcity  of  employment.  In  this  country  we 
have  to  guess  at  the  profits  of  capital,  but  in  the  United 
States  the  form  of  taxation  gives  data  for  their  correct 
estimation.  A  few  years  ago  the  State  Bureau  of  Labour 
in  Connecticut,  an  active  manufacturing  State,  found  that 
the  average  profits  of  capital  were  between  6  and  7  per 
cent.  In  the  adjoining  State  of  Massachusetts  an  elaborate 
official  inquiry  has  been  made  this  year,  and  the  average 
profits  of  factories  and  workshops  are  found  to  be  4*83,  or 
a  little  below  5  per  cent.  This  includes  92^  per  cent 
of  industries  making  profits,  and  7|  per  cent,  which  paid 
nothing  to  the  owners.  I  wish  that  we  had  similar  returns 
to  guide  us  in  this  country.  Though  the  profits  on  capital, 
upon  the  average,  are  not  excessive,  in  some  cases  they  are, 
and  in  such  the  Trades  Unions  ought  to  watch  them, 
because  if  they  do  not,  the  profits  may  pass  over  the  heads 
both  of  the  employers  and  the  employed,  and  tumble  into 
the  pockets  of  the  consumers,  not  from  the  effects  of  cheap 
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production  with  wider  markets,  for  that  always  raises  wages, 
but  from  undue  competition  among  capitalists  in  forcing  sales. 

When  trade  rises,  the  employer  for  a  short  time  can 
increase  his  profits  more  readily  than  he  is  disposed  to 
raise  the  wages  of  the  employed,  and  then  they  have  a  right 
to  participate.  Unless  they  do,  surplus  profits  would  then 
pass  away  by  the  competition  of  producers.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  this  action  of  the  Union  must  be  guided  with 
discretion,  for  the  consumers  are  always  on  the  watch  to 
buy  in  the  cheapest  market.  The  international  competition 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  often  turns  on  a  farthing  a  yard 
for  textile  fabrics,  or  a  fraction  of  a  penny  per  pound  for 
iron  or  steel.  Still,  it  is  true,  in  other  cases,  that  an  efiicient 
combination  of  employers  may  prevent  a  ruinous  competi- 
tion among  themselves,  and  so  avoid  an  undue  fall  in  the 
price  of  a  commodity.  Unions  of  employers  and  Unions  of 
the  employed  can  produce  this  result  when  they  act  in 
co-operation,  though  rarely  when  they  are  in  antagonism. 
The  more  organised  Trades  Unions  know  this,  and  rather 
operate  by  Courts  of  Conciliation  than  by  strikes.  The 
selling  price  of  the  commodity  is  the  governing  wheel  of 
trade,  and  it  is  in  the  interest  both  of  capital  and  labour 
to  see  that  it  works  without  friction.  Though  it  is  obvious 
that  profits  of  capital  and  the  rate  of  wages  must  ultimately 
depend  upon  the  saleable  value  of  the  product  in  a  wide 
market,  the  consumers,  from  whom  the  money  is  to  be  got, 
will  not  long  consent  to  be  unduly  taxed  either  for  the- 
benefit  of  capital  or  labour.  Capital,  though  used  in  indus- 
trial production,  is  not  consumed,  but  must  be  restored 
from  the  product.  This  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  an  industry,  and,  if  it  is  to  be  extended,  the  capital  must 
be  increased.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  wages  do  not  come 
out  of  capital ;  they  are  derived  from  the  product  when  it  is 
sold,  the  wages  being  only  advanced  from  capital  till  the 
sale  is  effected. 

INCREASED  PRODUCTION  JUSTIFIES  SHORTER  HOURS  OF 
LABOUR. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  a  third  source  of  wages,  and  this 
is  largely  under  the  control  of  working  men.    I  mean  better 
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methods  of  production  and  increased  efficiency  of  labour 
in  carrying  them  out.  This  means,  in  other  words,  that 
increased  wages  are  to  be  won  by  increased  productivity  and 
a  wider  market.  Cheapness,  when  not  made  artificial  by 
undue  competition,  but  that  which  naturally  arises  from 
increased  production,  always  results  in  an  increased  rate  of 
wages  ;  but  the  converse  is  not  true,  for  high  prices  of 
goods  do  not  always  lead  to  higher  wages,  because  their 
high  cost  diminishes  the  consumption.  There  are  many 
centuries  of  experience  to  prove  the  latter  fact.  This  source 
of  wages  is  so  intimately  connected  with  an  enforced  limit 
of  the  working  day  that  I  cannot  separate  their  consideration. 
The  great  Benjamin  Franklin,  even,  in  his  day,  when  the  rate 
of  production  was  so  much  smaller,  calculated  that  if  each 
man  of  a  community  would  only  give  to  his  labour  the  full 
skill  and  ability  with  which  God  has  endowed  him,  three  or 
four  hours  daily  would  suffice  for  the  world's  production, 
leaving  abundant  leisure  for  physical,  mental,  or  spiritual 
improvement.  If  we  do  not  achieve  this  result,  it  is 
because  the  diligent  allow  the  idle  to  filch  their  time. 

Trades  Unions  might  do  much  to  maintain  a  standard  of 
honour  and  efficiency  of  work  by  denouncing  and  exposing 
that  which  is  dishonest  and  scambling.  Suppose  that  they 
neglect  to  do  so  if  the  day  be  limited  to  eight  hours,  what 
will  follow  ?  You  could  not  succeed  in  making  an  em- 
ployer pay  ten  hours'  wage  for  eight  hours'  work.  He 
would  select  the  men  who  could  do  the  old  ten  hours*  work 
in  eight  hours,  and  would  weed  out  the  incapable  and  idle 
who  are  not  worth  the  money.  The  whole  force  of  the 
State  could  not  prevent  this  result,  unless  injustice  and 
violence  were  used.  In  many  employments  eight  hours' 
diligent  work  should  ensure  a  full  day's  pay.  When  the 
Australians  won  their  eight  hours  day,  wages  in  the  various 
trades  fell  considerably,  but  the  Unions  enforced  daily 
faithfulness  in  increased  work  among  their  members,  and 
the  wages  soon  rose  to  their  former  amount  at  ten  hours,  in 
some  cases  rising  still  higher.  They  deserved  and  won  it, 
teaching  us  a  good  lesson.    They  illustrated  the  truth — 

"  He  only  earns  his  freedom  and  existence 
Who  daily  conquers  them  anew. " 
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How  much  finer  and  truer  is  this  sentiment  than  the 
jingling  rhyme  by  which  certain  agitators  of  labour  try  to 
entice  men  to  their  views  of  short  hours — 

* '  Whether  you  work  by  the  piece  or  work  by  the  day, 
Decreasing  the  hours  increases  the  pay." 

There  may  be,  as  I  have  shown  you,  some  truth  in  this,  if 
you  print  the  word  "  work in  italics,  but  there  is  a  great 
fallacy  lurking  in  it,  like  a  snake  in  the  grass,  ready  to  bite 
if  you  tread  upon  it  carelessly.  It  is  true  that  increased 
work  for  a  shorter  time  would,  if  general  throughout  an 
industry,  enable  the  hours  of  work  to  be  shortened  without 
loss  of  w^ages.  But  it  is  not  true  that  either  the  State  or 
Trades  Unions  can  maintain  or  increase  wages  for  shorter 
hours — say  for  eight — unless  there  is  increased  work  put 
into  production  during  the  shorter  period.  The  diligent 
must  make  the  idle  work  in  order  to  ensure  a  shorter  day 
without  fall  of  wages.  They  can  often  do  so,  and  ought  to 
do  so. 

Put  a  concrete  case.  Let  us  take  a  co-operative 
workshop  where  both  capital  and  labour  go  into  one  purse. 
This,  we  may  assume,  has  ten  workmen,  making  a  product 
worth  five  pounds  in  the  day  of  ten  hours.  The  day's  work 
is  reduced  to  eight  hours,  and,  if  the  men  work  as  before, 
the  value  of  the  product  becomes  four  pounds.  The  wage 
and  profit  of  the  co-operative  capital  was  ten  shillings  to 
each  workman  in  the  first  case,  and  eight  shillings  in  the 
second.  No  arithmetic  can  make  it  different,  unless  the 
ten  men  produce  as  much  in  eight  hours  as  they  did  in 
ten. 

No  doubt  the  State  could  pass  an  eight  hours'  labour  day, 
but  believe  me  when  I  say  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
the  State  to  ensure  you  a  full  day's  wage  unless  the  work- 
man puts  a  full  day's  work  into  the  limited  time.  This  is 
quite  possible  for  the  diligent,  and  ought  to  be  enforced  by 
example  or  by  consequences  upon  the  idle.  In  Durham 
and  Staffordshire,  where  the  hours  of  work  are  about  40 
per  week,  the  underground  worker  puts  out  from  500  to 
560  tons  of  coal;  while  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Gla- 
morganshire, where  the  hours  vary  from  44  to  5 1  hours  per 
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week,  he  only  produces  from  347  to  400  tons.  So  short 
hours  may  mean  increased  product. 

In  various  States  of  America  there  are  eight  hours  laws, 
but  they  have  been  inoperative  as  regards  wages.  A  lower 
wage  is  given  for  eight  hours,  but  the  men  work  two  hours 
overtime  at  the  same  rate,  and  so  defeat  the  laws.  Congress 
passed  Acts  in  1869  and  ^^7^  that  all  Government  establish- 
ments, in  such  States,  should  pay  full  day's  wages  for  eight 
hours.  This  was  found  to  be  an  unfair  competition  with 
trade,  and  was  contrary  to  a  general  law  that  only  fair  trade 
wages  should  be  paid,  so  the  Federal  Courts  decided  that 
the  statutes  were  illegal,  and  the  Government  had  to  reduce 
the  wages  by  20  per  cent.,  though  in  many  cases  the  men 
recovered  the  higher  wages  by  increased  activity  in  work.  I 
am  sorry  that  the  reports  of  the  official  inspectors  in 
Australia  say  that  the  eight  hours  law  there  is  being  under- 
mined in  factories  by  overtime.  You  may  say,  Why  is  the 
law  not  amended  by  making  overtime  illegal  ?  That  could 
be  done  as  regards  time,  but  no  legislative  force  can  over- 
come the  economic  laws  upon  which  profits  of  capital  and 
wages  depend  without  destruction  to  the  community.  If 
short  hours  mean  short  product,  they*  mean  also  short  wages 
and  small  profits.  But  they  do  not  necessarily  mean  short 
product,  if  workmen  can  increase  their  productivity.  It  is 
only  productive  labour  that  can  do  this.  The  law  cannot, 
for  it  is  not  productive ;  it  is  only  regulative. 

SHOULD  THE  STATE  REGULATE  HOURS  OF  LABOUR  AND 
STANDARD  WAGES? 

This  leads  to  two  direct  questions  which  each  of  you  has 
a  right  to  put  to  your  representative — (i)  Are  you  in  favour 
of  a  limited  labour  day  ?  My  answer  is.  Certainly,  when 
the  trades  deem  it  to  be  for  their  interest,  and  are  satisfied 
that  the  remuneration  will  be  adequate.  (2)  Will  you  vote 
for  a  general  eight  hours^  labour  day  in  Parliament  ?  My 
answer  is.  No ;  because  I  think  that  State  interference  with 
working  men,  in  regard  to  the  free  use  of  their  own  time  and 
the  earning  of  their  own  wages,  will  result  in  much  harm  to 
them,  and  may  even  throw  back  the  progress  of  the  working 
classes  for  a  generation. 
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Let  me  explain  why  I  approve  of  you,  through  your 
Unions,  trying  to  limit  the  day's  work  and  to  obtain 
the  best  wages,  while  I  think  State  interference  for  the 
same  objects  would  be  wholly  prejudicial.  What  is  the 
State?  In  the  simplest  expression,  it  is  an  assemblage 
of  men  and  women  who  can  take  care  of  themselves ;  it 
ought  always  to  be  a  commonwealth.  What  is  a  Trades 
Union  ?  It  is  an  assemblage  of  working  men  in  a  particular 
trade  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  their  own  interests. 
You  will  thus  see  that  the  objects  of  the  State  and  of 
Trades  Unions  are  similar  in  kind,  though  they  are  different 
in  purpose.  The  State  looks  after  the  interests  of  all  of  us ; 
Trades  Unions  look  after  the  interests  of  some  of  us.  The 
interests  of  all  of  us  are  not  necessarily  or  usually  the 
interests  of  some  of  us. 

CHILDREN  AND  FEMALE  LABOUR  AND  THE  FACTORY  LAWS. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  all  of  us  that  the  weak  should  be 
protected  against  the  strong ;  and  hence  it  is  right  to  enact 
factory  laws  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labour  for  women  and 
children,  and  these  react  without  law  in  shortening  the 
hours  of  labour  of  men.  Children  are  the  growing  genera- 
tion of  men  and  women,  and  their  labour  should  be  of  a 
kind  that  will  not  stunt  their  growth. 

True,  women  may  be  adults ;  and  why  should  we  class 
them  with  children  ?  Because  it  is  to  the  mterest  of  all  of 
us  that  female  labour  should  be  limited  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  motherhood  and  family  life  of  a  nation.  Jules  Simon 
explains  the  fact  of  the  decreasing  population  of  France  by 
the  long  hours  of  female  work^  which  prevent  due  attention 
to  the  nurture  and  care  of  families.  In  France  the  rate 
of  births  is  decreasing,  while  that  of  deaths  is  increasing. 

It  is  to  the  interests  of  all  of  us  that  work  should  be 
carried  on  in  normal  conditions  of  health,  so  that  workshops 
should  not  maim  or  stunt  humanity.  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  individual  workmen  to  protect  themselves  from 
defective  machinery  or  bad  ventilation ;  so  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  all  of  us  to  make  laws  for  their  preservation 
from  preventable  causes  of  mortality. 

So,  also,  it  is  in  the  interests  of  all  of  us  that  education 
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should  be  universal,  compulsory,  and  efficient,  because  the 
competition  of  labour  throughout  the  world  has  resolved 
itself  into  a  competition  of  educated  intelligence,  and  will 
do  so  increasingly  in  the  future. 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  STATE. 

On  these  subjects  of  general  welfare  the  State  has 
socialised  itself,  and  gone  a  long  way  further  than  some 
people  like ;  but  it  should  be  very  cautious  in  overstepping 
the  line,  when  the  interests  of  all  of  us  are  not  the  same  as 
the  interests  of  some  of  us.  No  doubt  a  general  law  regu- 
lating the  time  of  work  would  mean  the  interest  of  many  of 
us,  though  not  of  all  of  us.  For  consumers  are  quite  as 
important  as  producers,  and  the  interests  of  the  former  are 
very  important.  Every  workman  has,  in  fact,  two  economical 
sides.  He  is  both  a  producer  and  a  consumer.  Each  man 
sells  the  product  of  his  labour,  and  buys  that  of  another. 
There  is  another  subject  of  importance.  It  is  a  very  grave 
demand  that  the  State  should  intervene  between  masters 
and  workmen  in  their  freedom  of  contract.  Labourers 
make  with  the  holders  of  capital  a  contract  to  sell  their 
labour  and  their  time  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  product, 
or  for  its  equivalent  in  the  form  of  wages.  An  organised 
employment  by  contract  ought  to  be  based  on  the  freedom 
of  the  employer  and  employed,  without  favour  or  obligation 
on  either  side,  and  without  cringing  or  intrigue. 

It  surely  is  not  the  function  of  the  State  to  interfere 
with  this  freedom.  It  is  true  that  workmen  associate  them- 
selves into  Unions  to  get  increased  strength,  but  that  does 
not  interfere  with  their  independence  of  the  State.  Surely 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  State  to  intervene  in  the 
management  of  trade,  because  if  it  did  so,  it  becomes 
responsible  for  the  success  or  failure  of  each  particular 
undertaking.  But  this  is  what  the  State  is  asked  to  do  when 
laws  are  demanded  for  the  regulation  of  time  and  wages. 
You  individually  do  something,  and  by  combination  much 
more,  for  you  know  the  conditions  and  nature  of  the 
industry,  and  you  are  not  likely,  in  the  long  run,  to  injure  it 
by  unreasonable  demands,  knowing  that  these  must  recoil 
upon  yourselves. 
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WHAT  THE  STATE  HAS  PREVIOUSLY  ATTEMPTED. 

You  are  well  aware  that  the  State  formerly  believed 
it  was  all-powerful  in  relation  to  labour,  and  it  only  found 
out  its  mistake  after  centuries  of  utterly  futile  legislation. 
The  old  statutes  tried  to  fix  wages,  to  regulate  the  hours  of 
working,  and  to  limit  or  raise  the  price  of  commodities. 
In  every  case  where  they  intervened  there  was  dismal 
failure,  and  injustice  both  to  the  employers  and  the 
employed.  The  celebrated  "Statute  of  Labourers"  was 
passed  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and, 
for  three  centuries  after,  its  failures  were  made  more 
apparent  by  new  legislation.  It  limited  the  wages  of  work- 
men. In  spite  of  heavy  penalties  on  employers,  and  still 
more  heavy  penalties  on  the  employed,  wages  steadily 
and  speedily  went  up  from  47  to  80  per  cent.  All  the 
amending  laws  were  fruitless  to  prevent  the  rise.  Even 
Queen  Elizabeth's  law  as  to  apprentices  was  little  better 
than  slavery  administered  by  Justices  of  the  Peace.  In 
Scotland,  up  to  nearly  the  close  of  the  last  century,  miners 
were  serfs  attached  to  a  district,  and  could  be  sold  from 
one  mine  to  another.  Equally  futile  was  the  attempt  of 
the  State  to  fix  prices  of  commodities.  They  continued  to 
regulate  themselves  utterly  without  regard  to  statutes,  being 
governed  wholly  by  economic  laws. 

Under  other  laws  confederacies  of  workmen  were  pro- 
hibited ;  and  if  a  man  were  found  for  a  third  time  belonging 
to  them,  he  became  a  marked  man,  for  he  was  either 
branded  or  had  his  ears  cut  off.  Such  acts  of  legislation 
could  not  be  repeated  now ;  but  the  fact  that  they  ever  were 
passed  arose  from  the  State  forgetting  that  its  duty  is  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  all  of  us,  and  not  of  some  of  us. 
Socialism,  indeed,  denies  this,  because  it  demands  that  all 
of  us  should  look  after  the  interests  of  each  of  us. 

THE  TRUE  OBJECT  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

The  true  object  of  government  is  not  to  promote  special 
industries  or  special  interests,  but  simply  to  protect  each 
individual,  so  that  he  shall  use  his  powers  for  the  benefit  of 
himself  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  another,  leaving  as  much 
freedom  as  possible  to  the  individual  to  secure  his  own 
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happiness.  It  is  a  mark  of  loss  of  independence  of  charac- 
ter and  of  self-reliance,  when  any  class  of  men  ask  the  State 
to  make  laws  for  the  limitation  of  time  or  the  equalisation 
of  wages,  by  which  the  idle  and  incapable  shall  obtain  as 
much  pay  as  workmen  of  character  and  capacity.  Each 
man  should  have  freedom  as  to  the  use  of  his  time  and  the 
earning  of  his  own  wages.  The  State  would  signally  fail  if 
it  attempted  such  regulation,  though  individuals,  separated 
or  associated  in  Trades  Unions,  can  contract  for  the  sale  of 
their  labour  and  time  on  terms  which  will  be  mutually 
advantageous  to  the  capital  and  labour  in  their  own  in- 
dustry, for  neither  the  employers  nor  the  employed  will 
kill  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  egg. 

Has  it  occurred  to  you  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
State  intervention  on  Trades  Unions  ?  Suppose  that  laws 
were  passed  and  were  successful  for  regulating  hours  and 
wages,  then  that  would  be  a  proof  that  the  State  was  all- 
powerful,  so  what  workmen  would  continue  to  subscribe 
to  Trades  Unions  when  they  had  abdicated  their  functions 
and  acknowledged  their  failure?  Legislation  is  not  a 
science  depending  on  Nature's  laws,  but  is  only  an  adap- 
tation of  experience  to  human  existence. 

THE  consumers'  POSITION. 

Suppose  that  laws  were  passed  in  favour  of  working  men 
as  producers,  how  long  would  the  consumers  allow  them 
to  continue  ?  Their  interests  are  conflicting.  The  con- 
sumers always  outnumber  the  producers  in  the  staple 
industries.  In  a  cotton  factory  for  cheap  goods  one 
operative  can  clothe  250  people ;  in  a  woollen  factory  he 
can  supply  300 ;  and  in  the  machine  making  of  shoes  he 
furnishes  them  to  1,000  men,  and  to  a  greater  number  of 
women.  But  let  us  be  content  by  assuming  that  there 
are  twenty  consumers  to  each  producer :  it  is  obvious 
that  their  numerical  majority  in  any  industry  would  force 
Parliament  to  repeal  laws  made  in  the  interests  of  pro- 
ducers, if  the  prices  of  commodities  rose  substantially.  Let 
me  sum  up  this  part  of  the  argument  in  the  wise  words  of 
Edmund  Burke,  who  said — "To  provide  for  us  in  our 
necessities  is  not  in  the  power  of  Government.    It  would 
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be  a  vain  presumption  in  statesmen  to  think  they  can  do  it. 
The  people  maintain  them  and  not  they  the  people.  It  is 
in  the  power  of  Government  to  prevent  much  evil ;  it  can 
do  very  little  good  in  this,  or  perhaps  in  anything  else." 

SHORT  HOURS  OF  LABOUR  WITH  GOOD  WAGES. 

I  hope  that  I  have  made  my  position  clear  to  you.  I  wish 
you  to  win  the  shortest  day's  work  which  is  compatible 
with  remunerative  production,  and  of  that  I  think  you  are 
the  best  judge.  I  believe  that  you  will  work  this  out  with- 
out lowering  a  fair  day's  wages  if  you  are  left  to  yourselves. 
But  I  have  a  profound  conviction  that  Parliament  could 
not  do  this  if  it  tried,  and  that  the  failure  of  its  trial  would 
do  infinite  mischief  to  trade.  In  short,  you  must  work  out 
your  own  salvation.  What  has  been  the  result  of  indus- 
tries in  this  country  during  the  last  fifty  years?  There 
have  been  dislocations  of  trade,  and  a  good  deal  of 
individual  suffering  in  consequence ;  but  the  working  men, 
as  a  whole,  have  had  a  rise  in  wages  ranging  from  20  per 
cent,  in  most  cases  50  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  100 
per  cent.  Their  hours  of  labour  have  been  shortened,  and 
the  necessaries  of  life,  except  in  meat  and  house-rent,  have 
declined  in  price.  Their  life  has  been  extended  three 
years  by  lessened  mortality.  Education  has  been  greatly 
extended,  and  is  now  free.  Pauperism  and  crime  have 
greatly  diminished.  Thrift  is  steadily  growing,  for  there  is 
a  vast  increase  of  depositors  in  the  savings  banks.  Chief 
among  the  conquests  of  the  people  is  the  emancipation  of 
labour  from  State  protection.  Free  Trade  has  given  great 
stability  to  all  our  industries,  because  it  has  founded  them 
on  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country,  and  the  practical 
aptitudes  of  the  people,  instead  of  resting  them  upon 
artificial  regulations  of  Parliament,  formerly  made  in  the 
interests  of  some  of  us,  and  not  upon  those  of  all  of  us. 
Governments,  during  this  time,  have  aided  you  by  the 
removal  of  taxes  and  disabilities,  as  well  as  by  the  extension 
of  political  power.  But  in  all  economical  questions  affecting 
labour  and  wages,  except  as  regards  women  and  children, 
legislation  has  not  attempted  to  deal  with  time  or  wages. 
The  triumphs  of  the  last  half-century  have  been  won  by 
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self-reliance  and  your  own  efforts.  Do  not  relax  these,  and 
trust  to  yourselves.  There  is  surely  a  better  time  coming 
for  working  men,  and  every  lover  of  the  people  must 
rejoice  in  the  prospect. 

INDIVIDUALISM  IN  LABOUR. 

Before  concluding,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  dangers  inherent  to  all  associations  in  the  sacrifice 
of  individualism,  when  persons  unite  to  get  increased 
strength  by  combination.  This  is  a  danger  to  be  particu- 
larly watched  in  Trades  Unions.  I  have  already  alluded 
to  this  danger  when  I  stated  that  the  division  of  labour 
resulting  from  modern  machinery  has  done  a  good  deal  to 
weaken  individualism.  The  prosperity  of  an  industry 
depends  upon  the  honest  labour  of  each  person  forming 
part  of  it.  The  power  and  strength  of  a  Trades  Union 
equally  depend  upon  the  individual  excellence  of  each 
member  of  the  combination.  The  thriftless  and  the  idle 
are  the  weak  links  in  a  factory  or  in  a  Union,  and  the 
strength  of  a  chain  depends  on  its  weakest  link.  The 
happiness,  morality,  and  thrift  of  a  community  come  from 
the  excellence  of  the  labour  of  all  its  members  individually, 
and  not  as  an  aggregate.  It  is  not  a  theory,  but  a  lav/  of 
economics,  surely  established,  that  decline  and  degradation 
follow  the  loss  of  self-activity.  In  all  industries  there  are 
some  men  capable  of  better  work  than  others,  but  the 
prosperity  of  all  depends  upon  the  labour  of  each  being  as 
good  as  he  can  perform  it.  There  is  danger  of  this  being 
forgotten.  In  fact,  the  agitation  that  the  State  should  do 
things  which  can  only  be  done  by  individuals  shows  that 
individualism  is  becoming  feebler. 

SELF-DEPENDENCE. 

No  wonder  that  people  are  becoming  confused  by  the 
many  theories  on  the  subject  of  labour.  I  saw  lately  the 
definition  of  "self-dependence"  in  an  essay  by  a  young 
man  who  belonged  to  a  public  school.  His  definition  was 
— "  Self-dependence  is  that  quality  in  the  human  mind 
which  leads  us  to  get  someone  else  to  do  for  us  what  we 
ought  to  do  fpr  ourselves."    That  is  not  a  bad  definition  for 
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extreme  kinds  of  socialistic  teaching.  But  the  exact 
opposite  has  been  my  discourse  to-night.  I  say  that  it  is 
not  possible  or  right  that  the  State  should  attempt  to  do  for 
the  idle  and  incapable  what  they  will  not  or  cannot  do  for 
themselves.  I  assert  that  individualism  is  the  chief  factor 
in  social  dynamics,  and  that  you  should  depend  upon  your- 
selves to  work  out  your  own  salvation.  All  of  us  agree  on 
the  common  object  that  working  men  in  the  future  should 
have  more  leisure,  with  good  wages ;  so  that  the  afternoon 
of  their  days,  and  the  afternoon  of  their  lives,  should  be 
spent  in  happiness  and  comfort.  There  is  a  growing 
amelioration  in  the  standard  of  living  of  skilled  artisans. 
The  luxuries  of  one  generation  become  the  comforts  of  the 
next,  and  the  necessities  of  the  third.  But  only  those  who 
exercise  their  own  capacity  and  aptitude  can  enjoy  the  pro- 
gressive standards  of  life.  The  idle  and  incapable  have  no 
right  to  grumble  if  they  find  themselves  on  a  lower  plane. 
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